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THE ENGRAVING, 


Henny Lex, president of congress, was 
a native of Virginia, and from his earliest youth 
devoted his talents to the service of his country.— 
His public life was distinguished ‘! some remark- 
able circumstances. He had the honor of origin- 
ating the first resistance to British oppression, in 
the time of the stamp act, in 1765. He propesed 
in the Virginia house of burgesses, in 1773, the for- 
imation of a committee of correspondence, whose 
object was to disseminate information, and to kin- 
dle the flame of liberty throughout the continent. 
He was a member of the first congress, and it was 
he who made and ably supported the motion for the 
declaration of independence, July 10, 1776. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. John Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts. He delivered a speech in support of 
his motion to declare the colonies independent, 
from which we give the following extract:— __ 

‘“*Who doubts then that a declaration of inde- 
pendence will procure us allies’? All nations are de- 
sirous of procuring, by commerce, the production 
of our exuberant soil; they will visit our ports hith- 
erto closed by the monopoly of insatiable England. 
TI we rio less eager to contemplate the reduc- 
tion Of her liated power; they all loathe her barba- 
rous dominion; their suecours will evince to our 
brave countrymen the gratitude they bear them for 
having been the first to shake the foundation of this 
Colossus. Foreign princes wait only for the ex- 
tinction of all hazard of reconciliation to throw off 
their present reserve. If this measure is useful, it 
is no less beecming our dignity. America has ar- 
rived at a degree of power whichi assigns her a place 
among independent nations. We are not less en- 
titled to it than the English themselves. If they 
have wealth, so have we; if they are brave, so are 
we; if they are more numerous, our population, 
through the incredible fruitfulness of our ehaste 
wives, will soon equal theirs; if they have men of 
renown, as well in peace as in war, we likewise 
have such; for political revolutions usually produce 
great, brave, and generous spirits. Froni what we 
have already achieved in these painful beginnings, 
it is easy to presume what we shall hereafter ac- 
complish, for experience is the source of sage coun- 
sels, and liberty is the mother of great men. Have 
you not scen the enemy driven from Lexington, by 
thirty thousand citizens armed and assembled in 
one day’? Already their most celebrated generals 
have yielded in Boston to the skill of ours; already 
their seamen, repulsed from our coasts, wander 
over the ocean, where they ate the sport of the 
tempest, and the prey of famine. Let us hail the 
favorable omen, and fight, not for the sake of know- 
ing on what terms we are to be the slaves of Eng- 
Jand, but to secure to ourselves a free existence, to 
found a just and independent government, Ani- 
mated by liberty, the Greeks repuised the innu- 
merable army of Persians; sustained by the love of 
independence, the Swiss and the Dutch hambled 
the power of Austria by memorable defeats, and 
conquered a rank among nations. But the sun of 
America also shines upon the heads of the brave; 
the point of our weapons is no less formidable than 
theirs; here also the same union preyails, the same 
contempt of danger and of death in asserting the 
cause Of our country. 

“*Whiy then do we longer delay; why still delib- 
erate? Let thie most happy day give birth to the 
American Republic. Let her arise, not to devas- 
tate and cdnquer, but to re-establish the reign of 
peace and of the laws. The eyes of Europe are 
fixed upon us! she demands of us a living example 
ot freedom, that may contrast, by the felicity of 
the eitizens, with the ever increasing tyranny which 


desolates her polluted shores. She invites us to 
prepare an asylum where the unhappy may find 
solace, and the persecuted, repose. She intreats 
us to cultivate a propitious soil, where that gener- 
ous plant, which first sprung up and grew in Eng- 
land, but is now withered by the poisonous blasts 
of Scottish tyranny, may revive and flourish, shel- 
tering under its salubrious and interminable shade 
all the unfortunate of the human race. “his is the 
end presaged by so many omens, by our first victo- 
ries, by the present ardor and union, by the flight 
of Howe, and the pestilence which broke out 
amongst Dunmore’s people, by the very winds 
which baffled the enemy’s fleets and transports, and 
that terrible tempest which ingulfed seven hundred 
vessels upon the coast of Newfoundland. If we 
are not this day wanting in our duty to the country, 
the names of the American legislators will be ex- 
alted, in the eyes of posterity, to a level with those 
of Theseus, Lycurgus, of Romulus, of Nama, of 
the three Williams of Nassau, and of all those 
whose memory has been, and will be, forever dear 
to virtuous men and good citizens.” 

After the adoption of the articles of the confed- 
eration, Mr. Lee was under the nevessity of with- 
drawing from congress, as no representative was 
allowed to continue in congress more than three 
years in any term of s'x years; but he was re-elect- 
ed in 1784, and continued till 1787. In November, 
1784, he was chosen president of congress. When 
the constitution of the United States was submitted 
to the consideration of the public, he contended for 
the necessity of amendmertits previously to its adop- 
tion. After the government was organized, he was 
chosen one of the first senators from V irgivia, in 1789. 
This station hie held till hisresignation, in 1792. 

Mr. Lee died at his seat at. ntilly, in West- 
moteland county, Virginia, June 22, 1794, in the 
sixty-thir,? year of hisage. He supported through 
life the character of a philosopher, a patriot, and 
a sage; and he died, as he had lived, blessing his 
country. 


BACHELORS. 


As lone clouds in Autumn eves, 

As a tree without its leaves, 

As a shirt without its sleeves, 
Such are bachelors. 


As syllabubs without a lead, 
As jokes not laugh’d at when they’re said, 
As cucumbers without a bed, 

Such are bachelors. 


As creatures of another sphere, 
As things that have no business here, 
As inconsistencies, ’tis clear, 

Such are bachelors. 


When lo! as souls in fabled bowers, 

As beings born for happier hours, 

As butterflies on favor’d flow’rs, 
Such are married men. 


These perform their functions high; 
They bear their fruit, and then they die, 
And little fruits come by and by, 

So die married men, 


But ah! as thistles on the biast 

From every garden-bed are cast, 

And fade on dreary wastes at last, 
So die bachelors. . 


Then, Thomas, change that grub-like skin, 
Your butterfly career begin, 
And fly, and swear that ’tis a sin 

Tu be a bachelor! 
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SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for June. 


A SLIGHT COLD. 
Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 

‘Weil, Captain, and what has become of your 
glorious forebodings of last night? I enquired 
with a smile. 

*Why—hem! I’m certainly not quite so des- 
ponding as I was last night; but yet the goal; 
the goal’s not reached yet; and even if it were, 
there’s a good fortnight’s space for contingen- 
cies I enjoined him to 
keep house for a day or two longer, and perse- 
vere with the medicines during that time in 
order to complete his recovery, and he reluc- 
tantly acquiesced. He had written to inform 
Miss , that owing to a ‘slight cold,’ and 
his jeweller’s disappointing him about the trin- 
kets he had promised, his stay in town would be 
prolonged two or three days. Thiscircumstance 
had fretted and ‘worried’ him a good deal. 

One of the few enjoyments which my profes- 
sional engagements permitted me, was the 
opera, where I might for a while forget the 
plodding realities of life, and wander amid the 
magnificent regions of music and imagination, 
Few peuple, indeed, are so disposed to ‘make 
the most’ of their time at the opera as medi- 
cal men, to whom it is a sort of stolen pleasure; 
they sit on thorns, liable to be summoned out 
immediately—to exchange the bright scenes of 
fairy land for the dreary bedside of sickness 
and death. I may not, perhaps, speak the feel- 
ings of my more phlegmatic brethren; but the 
considerations above named always make me 
sit listening to what is going on in a state of 
painful suspense and nervousness, which is 
aggravated by the slightest noise at the box 
door; by the mere trying of the handle. On 
the evening of the day in quesion, a friend of 
my wife’s had kindly allowed us the use of her 
box; and we were both sitting in our places at 
a musical banquet of uncommon splendor, for 
it was Catalinis benefit. In looking round the 
house, during the interval between the opera 
and ballet, | happened to cast my eye towards 
the opposite box, at the moment it was entered 
by two gontlemen of very fashionable appear- 
ance. Fancying that the person of one of them 
was familiar to me, | raised my glass, my sight 
being rather short. I almost let it fall out of 
my hands with astonishment—for one of the 
gentlemen was —Captain C ! Ile whom I 
had that morning left ill in bed! Scarce believ- 
ing that I had seen aright, I re-directed my 
glass to the same spot, but there was no mista- 
king the stately and handsome person of ny 
patient. There he stood, with the gay and 
even rather flustered air of onc who has but 
recently adjourned thither froin the wine table! 
He flushed—chatting incessant!y with lis com- 
panion, and sat smiling and nodding frequently 
towards persons in various parts of the house. 
Concern and wonder at his rashness; his mad- 
ness; in venturing out under such circumstan- 
cos, kept me for some time breathless. Could 
T really be looking atmy patient Captain C ? 
Iiim whom I left in bed, under the influence of 
strong sudorifics? Who had faithfully promised 
that he would keep within doors two of three 
days longer? What had induced him icon 
gress the order of his medical attendant—thus 
to put matters in a fair train for verifying his 
own gloomy apprehensions expressed but the 
avening before? Thoughts like these made me 
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s9 uneasy, that, after failing to attract his eye, 
I resolved to go round to his box and remon- 
strate with him. After tappng at the door 
several times without being heard, on account 
of the loud tones in which they were laughing 
and talking, the door was opened, 

*Good God! Doctor Y exclaimed Cap- 
tain C ,in amazement, rising and giving me 
hishand, * Why, what on earth is the matter? 
What has brought you here? Is any thing 
wrong? Heavens! Have you heard any thing 
about Miss ?* he continued, all in a breath, 
turning pale. 

‘Not a breath; not a word; but what has 
brought you here, Captain? Are you stark 
staring mad?’ I replied, as I coutinued grasp- 
ing his hand, which was even then damp and 
clammy. 

*‘ Why—why, nothing particular,’ he stam- 
mered, startled by my agitated manner. * What 
is there so very wonderful in my coming to 
the opera? Have I done wrong, eh?? after a 
pause. 

‘You have acted like a madman, Captain 
Cc » in venturing evem out of your bed- 
room, while under the influence of the medi- 
cines you were taking! 

‘Oh, nonsense, my dear doctor—nonsense ! 
What harm can there be? I felt infinitely bet- 
ter after you left me this morning ;’ and he pro- 
ceeded to explain that his companion to Hyon 
he introduced me, was Lieutenant -, the 
brother of his intended bride; that he had that 
morning arrived in town from Portsmouth, had 
called on the Captain, and, after drinking a 
glass or two of champaigne, and forcing the 
Captain to join him, had prevailed on him to 
accompany him to dinner at his hotel. Lieut. 
overcame all his scruples; laughed at the 
idea of his ‘slight cold” and said it would be 
‘unkind to refuse the brother of Ellen!’ So 
after dinner, they both adjourned to the opera. 
I nodded towards the door, and we both left the 
box for a moment or two. * Why, Doctor " 
you don’t mean to say that Pm running any 
real risk?’ he enquired with some trepidation. 
‘What could I do, you know, when the Lieuten- 
ant there—only just returned from his cruise— 
Ellen’s brother, you know’— 

‘Excuse me Captain , did you take the 
medicines I ordered regularly, up to the time of 
your going out?’ enquired anxivusly. 

‘To be sure I did—punctual as clock; and, 
egad! now, | think of it, he added eagerly,‘ I 
took a double dose of the powders, just before 
leaving my room, by way of making “ assurance 
doubly sure,” you know—ha, ha! Right, Eh?’ 

‘flave you perspired during the day, as 
usual 

profuscly—profusely! Egad, I aust 
have sweated all the fever out long ago, [ think! 
hadu’t been in the open air balfan hour when 
my skin was as dry as yours—as dry as ever it 
was in my life. Nay, in fact, I felt rather chilled 
than otherwise.’ 

* Allow me Captain—did you drink much at 
dinner 

‘Why—I own—I think I had my share— 
these tars, you Isnow, are such cursed soakers’— 

‘Let me feel your pulse,’ said I. It was full 
and thrilling, beating upwards of one hundred 
aminute. My looks, I suppose, alarmed him, 
for while I was feeling his pulse he grew very 
pale, and leaned against the box door, saying, 
ina fainter tone than before, * I’m afraid Pve 
done wieng incoming out. Your looks alarm 
in.” 
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* You certainly have acted very—very impru- 
dently, but I hope the mischief is not irremedi- 
able,’ said 1, in as cheerful a voice as I could, 
for I saw that he was growing excessively agi- 
tated. ‘At all ovents, if you'll take my ad- 
vice’ 

‘ Jf!—there’s no need of taunting one’ 

* Well, then, you'll return home instantly, and 
mufile yourself up in your cloak as closely as 
possible.’ 

‘I will! By the way, do you remember tho 
bet 1 offered you,’ said he, with a sickly smile, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. ‘1 
—I—I fear you may take it, and win! Good 
God! what evil star is over me? Would to Heay- 
en this Lieutenant had never crossed my 
path ;—I’ll return home this instant, and do all 
you recommend; and, for God sake, call early 
in the morning, whether I send for you or not! 
—By ! your looks and manner have 
nearly given mo the brain-fever!"—I took my 
leave, promising to be with him early: and ad- 
vising him to take a warm bath the moment it 
could be precured—to persevere with the pow- 
ders—and lie in bed tillI called. But alas, alas! 
the mischief had been pone! 

‘Dear me, what a remarkably fine-leoking 
man that Captain C is, said my wife, as 
soon as | had reseated myself beside her. 

*He is a dead man, my love, if you like!’ I 
replied with a melancholy air. The little inci- 
dent just recorded, made me too sad to sit out 
the ballet, we left very early, and I do not think 
we interchanged more than a word or two in go- 
ing home; and were, ‘ Poor Miss 
—* Poor Captain C ” Ido not pretend to 
say that even the rash conductof Captain C 
and its probable consequences, could in every 
instance warrant such gloomy fears: but in his 
case, | felt with himself a sort of superstitious 
apprehension, I knew not why. 

I found him, on calling in the morning, exhib- 
iting the incipient symptoms of inflammation of 
the lungs. He complained of increasing ditf- 
culty of breathing--a sense of painful oppres- 
sion and constriction all over his chest, and a 
hard harassing cough, attended with excrueiat- 
ing pain, His pulse quivered and thrilled un- 
der the finger, like a tense harp-string after it 
has been fwanged ; the whole surface of his body 
was dry and heated; his face was flushed, and 
full of anxiety. A man of his robust constitu- 
tion, and plethoric habit, was one of the very 
worst subjects of inflammation! I took from the 
arm, myself, a very large quantity of blood— 
which presented the usual appearance in such 
cases—and prescribed active lowering remedies. 
But neither these remedics nor the application 
of a large blister in the evening— when | again 
saw him—seemed to make any impression on 
the complaint,so I ordered him to be bled again, 
Poor Captain C ! From that morning he 
prepared himself for a fatal termination of his 
illness, and lamented, in the most passionate 
terms, that he had not acted up to my advice in 
time! 

On returning home from my evening visit, I 
found an express, requiring my instant attend- 
ance on a lady of distinction in the country, an 
old patient of mine; and was obliged to hurry off, 
without having time to do more than commit 
the case of Captain C—~, and another equally 
urgent, to the care of Dr. D , a friend of 
mine close by, imploring him to keep up the 
most active treatment with the Captain—and 
promising him that J] should return the next 
day. I was detained in the country tor two days, 


during which I scarcely left Lady ’s bed- 
room an instant; and before I left for town she 
expired, under heart-rending circumstances. On 
returning to town, | found several urgent cases 
requiring my instant attention,andfirst and fore- 
most that of poor Captain C Dr b 
was out, so | hurried to my patient’s bedside at 
once. It cannot injure any one at this distance 
of time, to state plainly, that the poor Captain’s 
case had been most deplorably mismanaged dur- 
ing my absence. It was owing to no fault of my 
friend Dr, D , Who had done his utmost, and 
had his own large practice to attend to. He was 
therefore under the necessity of committing the 
case to the more immediate superintendance of 
a young and inexperienced metber of the pro- 
fession, who, in his ignorance and timidity, throw 
aside the only chances for Captain C ’s life, 
repeated blood-letting. Only once did Dr. 
bleed him ; and then took away about 4 ounces * 
Under the judicious management of Dr. D , 
the inroads of the inflammation had been sensib] 
checked; but it rallied again, and made ee 
against the languid resistance continued by the 
young apothecary ; so that [ arrived but in time 
to witness the closing scene. 

He was absolutely withering under the fever; 
the difficulty with which he drew his breath 
amounted almost to suffocation. I!v had a dry 
hacking cough—the oppression of |:is chest was 
greater than ever; and what he expectorated was 
ofa blackish cast! Tle was delirious and did 
not know me. Ile fancied himsc!! on the river, 
rowing—then endeavoring to protect Miss 
from the inclemency of the weather; and the 
expressions of moving tenderness which he 
coupled with her name, were heart breaking. 
Then again he thought himself in shire, 
superintending the altcrations of his house, 
which was getting ready for their reception cn 
their marriage. He mentioned my name, and 
said, ‘ What a gloomy man that Dr. is, 
Ellen! he keeps one stewing in bed for a week, 
if one has but a coimon eold ’ 

Letters were despatched into 
to acquaint his family, and that of Miss ; 
with the melancholy tidings of his dangerous 
illness. Several of his relations soon made their 
appearance ; butas Miss ’s party did not go 
direct home, but staid a dzy or two on the way, 
I presuine the letters reached House long 
before their arrival, and were not seen by the 
family before poor Captain C had breathed 
his last. 

I called again on him in the evening. The 
first glance at his countenance sufliced to show 
me that he could not survive the night. 1 found 
that the cough and spitting had ceased sudden- 
ly ; he felt uo pain ; his feeble, varying pulse, in- 
dicated that the powers of nature were rapidly 
sinking. His lips had assumed a fearfully livid 
hue, and were occasionally retracted so as to 
shew all his teeth; and his whole countenance 
was fallen. Ife was quite sensible, and aware 
that he was dying. He bore the intelligence 
with noble fortitude, saying, it was but the fruit 
of his own imprudence and folly. He several 
times ejaculated, ‘Oh, Ellen—Ellen—Ellen " 
and shook his head feebly, with a woeful, des- 
pairing look upwards, but without shedding a 
tear. [Ie was past all display of any active 
emotion ! 

‘Shouldn't you call me a suicide, Doctor?’ 
said he, mournfully, on seeing me sitting beside 
him. 

‘Oh, assuredly not! Dismiss such thoughts, 
dear Captain, Il beg! We are a// in the hands 
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of the Almighty, Captain, Itis He who orders 
our ends,’ said I, gently grasping his hand, which 
lay passive on the counterpane. ‘ Well, I sup- 
pose itis so! Hrs will be done!’ he exclaimed, 
looking reverently upwards, and closing his eyes. 
I rose, and walked to the table on which stood 
his medicine, to see how much of it he had taken. 
There lay an unopened letter from Miss : 
It had arrived by that morning's post, and bore 
the post-mark of the town at which they were 
making their halt by the way. Captain ’s 
friends considered it better not to agitate him, 
by informing him of its arrival ; for as Miss 
could not be apprised of his illness, it might be 
of a tenor to agita'e and tantalize him. My 
heart ached to see it. I returned presently to 
my seat beside him. 

‘ Doctor,’ he whispered, ‘ will you be good 
enough to look for my white waistcoat—it is 
hanging in the dressing-room, and feel in the 
pocket fora little paper parcel?’ I rose, did as 
directed, and brought him what he asked for. 

‘Open it, and you'll see poor Ellen’s wedding 
ring and guard, which I purchased only a day 
or two ago. I wish to see them,’ said he, in a 
low but firm tone of voice. I removed the wool, 
and gazed on the glistening trinkets in silence, 
as did Captain C . 

‘They will do to wed me to the worm!” said he, 
extending towards me the little finger of his left 
hand. The tears nearly blinded me—I did as he 
wished, butcould not getthem past the first joint. 

‘ Ah, Ellen has a little finger > said he. 
A tear fell from my eye upon hishand. He 
looked at me for an instant with apparent sur- 
prise. ‘Never mind, Doctor—that will do—I 
see they won't go farther. Now, let me die with 
them on; and when I am no mere, let them be 
given to Ellen. [have wedded her in my heart 
—she is my wife!’—He continued gazing fixed- 
ly at the finger on which the rings were. 

* Of course, she cannot know of my illness?’ 
looking at me. I shook my head. 

‘Good. Twill break her little heart, I’m af- 
raid!” Those were the last words I ever heard 
him utter; for finding that my feelings were 
growing too excited, and that the Captain seem- 
ed disposed to sleep, I rose and lett the room, 
followed by Lieutenant , who had been sit- 
ting at his friend’s bedside ali day long, and look- 
ed dreadfully pale and exhausted. ‘ Doetor,’ 
said he, in a broken voice, as we stood together 
in the hall,‘ I have murdered my friend, and he 
thinks I have. He wont speak to me, nor look 
at me! He hasn’t opened his hips to me once, 
though [’ve been at his bed side night and day. 
Yes,’ he continued, almost choking, ‘I’ve mur- 
dered him; and what is to become of my sis/er2’ 
1 made him no reply, for my heart was full. 

In the morning I found Captain C 
oul; for he had died about midnight. 

Few scenes are fraught with more solemnity 
and awe, none more chilling to the heart, than 
the chamber of the recent dead. It is like the 
cold porch of ciernity! The sepulchral silence, 
the dina light, the fearful order and repose of all 
around—a sick-room,as it were, suddenly chang- 
ed into a charnel-house—the central object in 
the gloomy picture, the bed—thg yellow effigy 
of him ¢hat wes, ‘ooking coldly out from the 
white unruffled sheets—the lips that must speak 
no more—the eyes that are shut forever ! 

The features of Captain C were ¢alm and 
composed ; but to see that fine countenance sur- 
rounded with the close crimped cap, injuring its 
outline and proportions! Here, reader, lay the 
victim of A SLIGHT COLD! 


laid 


From the Lockport Balance. 

TILE HERMIT OF NIAGARA FALLS. 
Tne following particulars of the habits and 
death of Francis Abbott, who, for the last two 
years, has lived in a secluded and unhappy man- 
ner, on and near the Islands at the Falls of Ni- 
agara, Were furnished us by the politeness of a 
gentleman residing at that place. 

In the afternoon of the 18th of June, 1829, 
a tall, well built and handsome man dressed in 
a long loose gown or cloak, of a chocolate color, 
was seen passing through the principal street 
of the village of Niagara Falls on the Ameri- 
canside. He had under his arm a roll of blan- 
kets, a flute, a port folio, and a large book; in 
his right hand he carried a small stick. He ad- 
vanced towards the Eagle Hotel, attracting the 
gaze of the visiters and others about the Hotel, 
by his eccentric appearance. With elastic step 
and animated motion, he passed the Hotel, heed- 
ed not the inquiring gaze of the idle multitude, 
but erect he proudly bent his course to the small 
and lowly inn of Ebenezer O’Kelly. He at 
once entered into stipulations with his host, that 
the room he occupied should be solely his own; 
that he should have his table to himself, and 
only certain parts of his cooking should be done 
by Mrs. O’Kelly. He made the usual inquiries 
as to the localities of the Falls, and wished to 
know if there was a library or reading room in 
the village. On being informed that there was 
a library, he immediately repaired to the indi- 
vidual by whom it was kept, deposited three 
dollars and took out a book; purchased a vio- 
lin, borrowed music books, informed the libra- 
rian that his name was Francis Abbot, that he 
should remain a few days at the Falls. He con- 
versed with him on various subjects, and his 
language was delivered with great ease and 
ability. The next day he returned to the same 
person—expatiated largely upon the beautiful 
scenery of the Falls—the grand views of the 
cascades and cataracts, and of that most sublime 
spectacle, the Falls themselves. In all his tra- 
vels, he said, he had never met with any thing 
that would compare with it, for sublimity, ex- 
cept Mount A%tra during aneruption. He said 
he should remain at least a week; observing 
that as well might a traveller in two days exam- 
ine in detail the various museums and curiosi- 
ties of Paris, as to become acquainted with the 
splendid scenery of Niagara in the same space 
of time. He was informed that visiters at the 
Falls frequently remained but a day or two, and 
he expressed his astonishment that they should 
be so little interested in the grand and beautiful 
works of nature, as to spend only so short a pe- 
riod. Ina few days he called again, and again 
expatiated upon the beauties of the Falls, and 
said he had concluded toremain a month at 
least, and perhaps six months. Ina short time 
after this, he determined to fix his abode upon 
Goat or Iris Island, and was desirous of erect- 
ing a rustic hut, for the purpose of abstracting 
himself from all society, and becoming a solita- 
ry hermit. The proprietor of the Island did not 
think proper to grant him the privilege of erect- 
ing a building for such a use ; but permitted him 
to occupy a small room in the only house on the 
Island. In the house there lived a family, who 
furnished him occasionally with bread and milk. 
But he generally dispensed with these, providing 
himself with other articles, and always doing 
his own cooking. This was his permanent re- 
sidence for about twenty months. Last winter 
the family removed, and to those few persons 
with whom he held any communication, he ex- 
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pressed his great satisfaction of having it in his 
powerto livealone. For some months he seem- 
ed to enjoy himself very much, until another 
family entered the house. Ile then concluded 
to erect a cottage of his own, and as he could 
not do it on the Island he determined to build it 
on the main shore. It yet stands about thirty 
rods from the main fall upon the bank of the 
river. Tle occupied it about two months. 

On Friday, the 10th of June last, he went 
twice to the river to bathe, and was seen to go 
the third time; at that time the ferryman saw 
him in the water. It was about two o'clock in 
the afternoon; the ferryman did not see him re- 
{urn, and his clothes were observed where he 
had deposited them. An examination was im- 
mediately made, but his body could not be dis- 
covered. On the 2ist it was taken up at Fort 
Niagara, and the next day it was remeved to 
and interred decently at the burial ground at 
Niagara Falls. 

Thus has terminated the career of the unfor- 
tunate Francis Abbot—little indeed known to 
those near whom he has spent the last two years 
of his life. Some few gleanings can alone be 
given. He was an English gentleman, of a re- 
spectable family, of highly cultivated mind and 
manners. He had a finished education, was not 
only master of the languages, and deeply read in 
the arts and sciences, but possessed all the minor 
accomplishments of the gentleman—colloquial 
powers in an eminent degree, and music and 
drawing in great perfection. Many years of his 
life had been spent in travelling. He had visi- 
ted Egypt and Palestine, had travelled through 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
France, and had resided for considerable periods 
of time in Rome, Naples, and Paris. While at 
the Falls, business brought him in contact with 
some of the inhabitants; with a few of those 
he would sometimes be sociable—to all others 
he was distant and reserved. At such times, 
his conversation would be of the most interest- 
ing kind, and his descriptions of people and 
countries were highly glowing and animated.— 
But at times even with those he weuld hold no 
conversation, but communicated his wishes on 
a slate, and would request that nothing might 
be said to him. Sometimes for three or four 
months together he would go unshaved, often 
with no covering on his head, his body envel- 
oped in a blanket—shunning all, and seeking 
the deepest solitude of Iris Island. He com- 
posed much, and generally in Latin; but des- 
troyed his compositions as fast almost as he pro- 
duced them, When his little cot was examin- 
ed, hopes were entertained that some manuscript 
or memorial might be found of his own compo- 
sition, but he had left nothing of the kind.— 
His faithful dog guarded his door, and was with 
difficulty persuaded aside while it was opened. 
His cat occupied the place appropriated as his 
bed. His guitar, his violin, and flutes, and mu- 
sic books, were scattered around in confusion. 
There was a port folio, and the leaves of a large 
book ; but not a word, not even his name was 
written in any of them. 

Many spots on Iris Island are consecrated to 
the memory of Francis Abbot. On the upper 
end of the Island he had established his walk; 
and at one place it has become hard trod and 
well beaten, like that on which a sentinel per- 
forms his tour of duty. Between Iris Island and 
Moss Isle, there is embowered in seclusion and 
shade, one of the most charming water-falls or 
cascades imaginable. This was his favorite re- 
treat for bathing. Here he resorted at all sea- 
sons of the year, In the coldest weather, even 


when there was snow on the ground, and ice in 
the river, he continued to bathe in the Niagara. 

At the lower extremity of the Island is a bridge 
leading to what is called the Terrapin rocks ; 
from this bridge extends a single piece of tim- 
ber some twelve or fifteen feet over the preci- 
pice. On this bridge it was his daily practice 
to walk; with a quick step he would pass the 
bridge, advance on the timber to the extreme 
point, turn quickly on his heel and walk back ; 
and continue thus to walk for hours together. 
Sometimes he would let himself down at the 
end of the timber, and hang under it by his 
hands and feet, over the terrific precipice for fif- 
teen mnutes atatime. To the inquiry why he 
would thus expose himself, he would reply, that 
in crossing the ocean he had frequently seen 
the sea-boy perform far more perilous acts, and 
as he should probably again pass the sea him- 
self, ue wished to inure himself to such dan- 
gers. If the nerves of others were distnrbed, 
his were not. In the wildest hours of the night, 
he was often found walking alone and unfear- 
ing in the most dangerous places near the Falls; 
and at such times he would shun approach, as 
if he had a dread of man. He had a stipend 
allowed him of about five dollars a week. He 
always attended to the state of his accounts ve- 
ry carefully ; was economical in the expendi- 
ture of money for his own immediate use; and 
was generous in paying for all favors and servi- 
ces, never receiving any thing without making 
immediate payment. He had a deep and abi- 
ding sense of religious duty and decorum; was 
mild in his behaviour, and inoffensive in his con- 
duct. Religion was a subject he well under- 
stood and highly appreciated. The charity he 
asked from others he extended to all mankind. 

What, it will be asked, could have broken up 
and destroyed such a mind as Fiancis Abbot’s? 
What could have driven him from the society 
he was so well qualified to adorn—and what 
transform him, noble in person and intellect, in- 
to an isolated anchorite, shunning the associa- 
tion of his fellow men? The history of his 
misfortunes is not known, and the cause of his 
unhappiness and seclusion, will, undoubtedly, to 
us, be ever a mystery. He was about twenty- 
eight years of age at the time of hisdeath. He 
was perfectly infatuated with the scenery of the 
Falls, and expressed himself in ecstacies with 
the romantic retreats of [ris Island, 


Fert or Crinest Women.—It was about 
the end of the dynasty of T'ang, [A. D. 900] 
or very soon after, that the strange custom of 
cramping the feet of the higher classes of 
women is recorded to have commenced. As 
it has always appeared to myself impossible to 
refer the origin of such shocking mutilation 
to any notions of physical beauty, however 
arbitrary; I am inclined to ascribe it to a 
principle which unquestionably dictates the 
long nails of the literati and higher classes 
of Chinese men. The idea conveyed by these 
is exemption from labor, and as the smail feet 
make perfect cripples of the ladies, it is fair 
to conclude that the idea of gentility which 
they convey arises from a similar association. 
That appearance of helplessness which the 
mutilation induces, is much admired by the 
Chinese, notwithstanding its usual concomi- 
tant of extreme unhealthiness; and in their 

etry I have frequently observed the totter- 
ing gait of the = woinan compared to ‘the 
waving of a willow in the breeze.’ 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE TOWN TATLER.--NO. il. 


What could T mere ? 


warned thee, admonished thee, foretold 

Nhe danger, and the lurking enemy 

‘That lay in wait; beyond this had been no foree, 

And force upon fiee will hath here no place.—-Wilton. 


Wuar a field does a city like Philadelphia 
present for the exercise of human enterprise 
and talent! What a vast highway for the 
young and ambitious to march onward in the 
pursuit of fame and wealth—but alas! if the 
reward be sure, how great the price of men- 
tal agony we pay for attaining it. We have 
no royal road to distinction, no instances of 
sudden elevation; for in the great emporium 
of keen wits and shrewd heads, it is nothing 
but a steady, patient, and Jaborious perseve- 
rance, that can raise up even the highly gif- 
ted above the heads of their aspiring rivals. 
Of those who do rise, how smal! the number 
when compared with the throng who made 
the hopeless attempt! How many fall back 
into quiet despondency at the first rebuff, un- 
able to bear up against the rude assaults which 
the nicely-formed mind encounters. How 
many never rise at all, because unfitted for 
the walk they have chosen. Yet among the 
vast crowd which a great city presents, some 
few seem singled out for the especial care 
and protection of what the world calls luck. 
While the same fickle genius frowns upon 
thousands of the most deserving, she smiles 
on others, who possess the single merit of not 
keeping out of luck’s way, and who, if de- 
pendent on their own abilities, without the 
aid of some fortunate turn, or some windfall 
thrown by mere chance into their way, might 
struggle on for a century and die at last in a 
poor-house. 

Avout forty years ago, a poor German lad 
of twenty, who called himself Wynder, was 
landed at one of our wharves from a ship 
crowded with emigrants, none of whom pos- 
sessed, beyond the clothes they wore, the 
value of adollar. The humane captain, anx- 
ious to better their condition, had taken eve- 
ry cent they possessed, in consideration of 
removing them from a country where the 
whole were actually starving, to another 
where tiere was a possibility of their obtain- 
ing a living of some kind. ‘They were not 
what are called redemptioners, for they had 
contrived to pay their passages, in the full 
assurance that it was impossible to do worse 
in America than they did at home. They 
wandered up and down our streets, whole 
families together, in search of employment; 
and by degrees they obtained it, some in the 
lowest capacities, others as agricultural Ja- 
borers, and some even as city watchmen; for 
then, as now, the people of Philadelphia pre- 
ferred foreign adventurers over native citi- 
zens as the guardians of their slumbers.— 
Among therest, Wynder traver¥ed the streets 
in all directiens, soliciting employment in any 
capacity, and offering to work for his bare 
bread. A storekeeper in Market Street, to 
whom he applied, gave him a small job of in- 
door work, which he performed so much to 
his cruployer’s satisfaction, that the latter gave 


him a shilling, and sent him away with ap 


~ 


order to call next morning at nine o’cloek.— 
Wynder was true to the hour, a mark of 
punctuality his employer particularly noticed. 
Ife labored the whole day, and endeavored 
with suecess, to win upon the favor of his mew 
friend. Ina few days the latter found bim 2a 
most valuable hand; for the poor adventurer 
had sagacity enough to exert himself to please, 
(an exertion which too few in our day are 
willing to make) and found, as others will 
find, that he fully succeeded. Gifted with a 
quick perception, a pleasing manner, ané 
alive to the necessity of making strong exer- 
tions to procure a living, he left no means un- 
tried to convince his open-hearted employer 
that any faith reposed in him would net be 
abused. ‘The latter, more pleased with the 
young German as their acquaintance contin- 
ued, and full of that hasty confidence in stran- 
gers which is the bane of the American pco- 
ple, took him into his own house, furnished 
him with new clothing, and received him at 
once as an apprentice to the art and mystery 
of selling dry-goods. 

Forty years ago the merchant’s apprentice 
was a character wholly different from what he 
is now. In those days he lived in the family 
with his master, followed him to market with 
a basket under his arm, and regularly carried 
home the provision necessary for the family. 
Besides this, he washed the parlor windows, 
scrubbed the street steps and pavement, and 
performed a multitude of mean offices at home, 
the bare mention of whieh would now shock 
a modern shop-boy into fits. The leaven of 
the old aristocracy had not been obliterated, 
and those who actually filled subordinate sta- 
tions were cunsidered and treated as such.— 
Apprentices were clad in coarse, inferior clo- 
thing, and the master himself was seldom 
known to indulge in any of the wild extrava- 
gancies which mark the eonduct of the youth 
in our day. All this restraint too, was im- 
posed upon the children of the wealthiest and 
most respectable citizens. ‘They suffered it 
when apprentices themselves, exacted it when 
they commenced business on their own ac- 
count, and willingly allowed the same mea- 
sure of obedience to others. 


These mean household duties happened to 
be no wise disagreetible to Wynder, because 
he had never been accustomed to any higher 
employment at home; he performed them, 
therefore, with an alacrity that pleased every 
member of the family—the only goal he ever 
dreamed of being able toattain. Yet he went 
on, step by step, from the kitchen to the store, 
employed at each remove in stations of & more 
confidential character, and acquitting himself 
still to the satisfaction of his benefactors.— 
iis compensation, though exceedingly small, 
was grzdually increased, yet without indu- 
cing him tospend a copper because it was en- 
larged. Cash thus accumulated on his hands, 
and at the end of ten years he found himself 
possessed of near a thousand pounds. His 
employer was now grown old and infirm, and 
admitted him a sharer in the business. As 
time rolled on, population increased, the city 
became enlarged, the surrounding country 
filled up with new settlers, and business kept 
pace with the accumulated wants of the eom- 
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munity. Wynder’s prosperity went on of it- 
self, and needed no new effort to secure its 
continuanee. dle grew rich fast, married his 
benefictor’s only daughter, and after rearing 
up a family of children, died within a twelve- 
month past, bequeathing to each of them an 
independence, besides leaving a name so pro- 
verbially respected, as to be an assurance of 
itself that these children have been educated 
as became the principles of a virtuous father. 
But if the case whick | have illustrated 
under the name of Wynder, presents a re- 
markable instance of the success of an unas- 
sisted stranger, it is by no means the only one 
that could be mentioned. Perhaps among 
the young into whose hands this paper may 
full, there may be some now panting to ex- 
change the quiet solitude of a country life for 
the noisy occupations of the city. Looking 
to the success which some few among their 
friends have met with, they fondly imagine 
that prosperity will attend on them also.— 
Let them not be deceived. If.many of our 
merchants have sprung from uneducated and 
friendless country boys; if even our three 
Jate Mayors, including the present, commenc- 
ed their lives in the retirement of the coun- 
try, and exchanged it for a city life of pros- 
perity and fame; the facts are not calculated 
to inspirit the heart of one who knows the 
ways of the city, though they may delude and 
dazzle the imagination of the ignorant and 
sanguine. In this mighty mart of strugglers 
of all kinds, each one striving for himself 
with a singleness of heart that deadens the 
best faculties of our nature, the instances 
above referred to stand out as Jandmarks for 
the observing to gaze upon; but alas! there 
is no equally conspicuous record of the mul- 
titudes who struggle equally hard, are equal- 
ly deserving, but whose fate, melancholy as 
it Is, excites no emotion, because it constant- 
ly occurs before us. Avoid then, the city, ye 
children of the soil, around whose heads float 
the breezes of an atmosphere untainted by 
the breathings of two hundred thousand hu- 
man beings, and be assured that the labor you 
may find it necessary to exert in order to live 
peaceably and happy, though sometimes se- 
severe, and always unremitted, is the labor 
only of the hands. ‘The head is never rack- 
ed with fruitless expedients, nor sent aching 
to a suffocating couch, as well to ponder on 
the failures of to day, as todream and to pro- 
phecy too truly of others which are to succeed 
upon to-morrow. 


Tur Orpen Trun.—The following rather 
singular notice is copied from “The Mail, or 
Claypole’s Daily Advertiser,” of May 29th, 
1793.—We have extracted it for “special use, 
benefit and behoof” of the younger members 
of the procession of the present day. 

FIAT JUSTITIA. 

Hfaving adopted the above motto, as early 
as I had the honor of admission to the bar, I 
have covenanted with myself, that I will nev- 
er knowingly depart from it; and on this foun- 
dation I have built a few maxims, which afford 
my reflections an unspeakable satisfaction. 

1.—I will practice law, because it offers me 
opportunities of being a more useful member 
of society. 


2.—I will turn a deaf car to no man, be- 
cause his purse is empty. 

3.—1 willadvise noman beyond my coms 
prehension of his cause. 

4.—I will bring none into law, my con- 
science tells me should be kept out. 

5.—I will never be unmindful of the cause 
of humanity; and this comprehends the fath- 
erless, widows, and those in bondage. 

6.—I will be faithful to my client; but nev- 
er so unfaithful to myselfas to become a par- 
ty in his crime. 

7.—In criminal cases, I will not underrate 
my own abilities; for if my client proves a 
rascal, his money is better in my hands; and 
if not, I hold the option. 

8.—I will never acknowledge the omnipo- 
tence of legislation; or consider their acts to 
be law beyond the spirit of the constitution. 

9.—No man’s greatness shall elevate him 
above the justice due my client. 

10.—I will not consent to a compromise, 
where I consider a verdict essential to my 
client’s future reputation or protection; for 
of this he cannot be a competent judge. 

11.—I will advise the turbulent with can- 
dor, and if they will go law against my advice 
they must pardon me for voluntecring against 
them. 

12.—I will acknowledge every man’s right 
to manage his own cause if he pleases. 

The above are my rules of practice, and 
though I will not, at any critical juncture, 
promise to finish my business in person, if the 
public interests should require my removal 
from hence, I wiil do every thing in my pow- 
er for those who like them, and endeavor to 
leave them in proper hands, if I should be ab- 
sent. WILLIAM PATHAM. 

Knoxville, March 2Ist, 1793. 


A Jew Jrew’p.—It was observed that a cer- 
tain covetous rich man never invited any one 
todine with him. “I will lay a wager,” saysa 
wag, “I can get an invitation from him.” 
The wager being accepted, he goes the next 


day to thisrich man’s house, about the time . 


he was known to sit down to dinner, and 
tells the servant that he must speak with 
his master immediately, for that he could save 
him a thousand pounds. “Sir,” says the ser- 
vant to his master, “here is a man in a great. 
hurry tospeak with you, who says he can save 
you athousand pounds.” Outcomes the mas- 
ter, “* What is that yousay, Sir, that you can 
save mea thousand pounds?” “Yes, Sir, J 
can, but I see you are at dinner; I will go 
myself and dine, and call again.” “Oh pray, 
Sir, come in and take dinner with me.” 
“Sir, I will be troublesome.” ‘Not at all.” 
The invitation was accepted. Assoon as din- 
ner was over, and the family retired, “Well 
Sir,” says the man of the house, “now to our 
business. Pray let me know howlam to 
save this thousand pounds?’ “Why, Sir,” 
said theother, “I hear that you have a daugh- 
ter to dispose ofin marriage.” “I have.” “And 
that you intend to portion her with ten thou- 
sand pounds.” ‘I doso.” ‘Why, then, Sir, 
let me have her, and I will take her with nine 
thousand.” The master of the house instantly 
rose in 2 passion, and turned him out of doors. 
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Founrtarys.—Cur City Councils have appointed 
a committee to report on the expediency of public 
fountains. The result of their deliberations is 
looked for with intense anxiety, and should it be 
favorable, they will deserve the thanks of every 
citizen. Why we should have fountains in abun- 
dance is not the question, but why we should not. 
Strangers when they visit our splendid water works 
are perfectly astonished that no preparation has 
been made for cooling our publie walks; meander- 
ing streams and gurgling fountains have for ages 
been the theme of the poet and the burden of mu- 
sic and song, proving that man has a natural taste 
for such scenes, and surely when so universal a taste 
can be cheaply gratified there is no excuse for the 
delay. After the first cost, which really need not 
be great, one hundred fountains eould he key t con- 
stantly playing for ene dollar a week! What indi- 
vidual citizen would not gladly pay his proportion 
of one hundred dollars a day if it were only for the 
gratification of the eye, without considering any 
other sense. We are a patient people, and very 
submissive to the powers that be, else should we 
have long ago taken the subject into our own hands, 
and if our rulers would not do it, have done the 
small necessary work ourselves. 


A large number cf emigrants arrived at this port 
jast weck in the grotesque dresses of the South of 
France, Germany, ke. They have frequented the 
streets and markets previous to a start for the inte- 
rior, and appeared highly pleased with the plenty 
which abounds every where. On some of the late 
warm days it was amusing enough to see the men 
in buckskin breeches, boots and heavy woollen 
coats, and the women and girls enveloped in quilt- 
ed petticoats. But all this will disappear in time, 
and they will soon amalgamate with the citizens of 
their adopted country. 

In conversing with some of the more intelligent, 
who appear to have direction of the others, as to 
their future destination, one of them inquired what 
was the difference of expense as regarded passports 
between staying in Pennsylvania, or going on fur- 
ther west! We could but smile at this to an Euro- 
pean very natural question, and the idea Jed us to 
reflect for the thousandth time on the vast differ- 
ence between the nature of the institutions of our 
free country and those of Europe. Here we are 
free as the air we breathe; no petty officer, or gens 
@armes steps up to demand a fee at every county 
or state boundary. At the present season our citi- 
zens hesitate between a trip to the falls of Niagara 
or the falls of the Ohio; between the Springs of 
Virginia or New York, but uo obstacle presents 
itself as regards the expense or the difficulty of pro- 
curing a passport—money is a sure passport from 
Maine to Georgia, and though a man’s stature and 
pretensions to information may be measured a 
thousand times on the tour by the scrutinizing eye 
of those with whom he travels, no commissioned 
officer takes his height with a yard-stick, notes ina 
black book the color of his eyes and hair, in order 
that he may be recognized if he attempts an insur- 
rection. Perhaps the time is not distant when all 
these things will be required of us, but with the 
blessing of sound sense and the absence of nullifi- 


cation, we hope to live out onr time without these 
formalities, and though we cannot find time to tra- 
vel, we are well satisfied that if we had it we could 
go where we pleased. 


An Exavisire.—The Editor of the New York 
Commercial according to his story lately paid a 
visit to a young lady just arrived at Boston from 
Borneo. He describes her as Jaboring, at that 
time under the debilitating effeets of along sea-voy- 
age, and not quite restored to her usual strength 
and spirits. She reclined on a neat little bed with 
her head resting on one hand, dressed for morning 
visits, but had taken off her cap for a few moments 
repose. She wears her shaw] with as much grace 
as a Broadway lady; is less than one year ald, 
thongh she might pass for a centenarian, and mea- 
sures exactly two fet and a half in high-heeled 
slippers. Dr. Mitchell calls her an Orang Outang. 


A useful little volume entitled ‘* Lessons on 
Things” has just been issued by Messrs. Carey & 
Lea. Its design is one of great importance to the 
rising generation—to make them familiar rather 
with the objects existing in the world, than with 
the words which denote them ; a system of instruc- 
tion which it is now generally admitted has been 
pursued too long. ‘This little work promises to be 
greatly advantageous to youth, and might be looked 
into with profit by many who are more advanced ip 
years. 


Literany.—The last arrivals from England fure 
nish us with the following intelligence of doingsin 
the literary world. A Tale of Fashionable Life, 
entitled ‘*Pin-Money,” by the authoress of ‘*Man- 
ners of the Day,” may be very shortly expected. 
Miss Landon, the popular authoress of ‘*’The 
Improvisatrice,”’ and other poems of great beauty, 
has nearly completed a prose fiction, to be called 
‘Romance and Reality.” Mr Ross Cox’s forthe 
coming work, ‘*The Colombia River,” will in- 
elude a narrative of his residence of Six Years on 
the Western side of the Rocky Mountains, among 
the various tribes of Indians hitherto unknown, to- 
gether with a Journey aeross the American Conti~ 
nent. Paris and London, a story of modern life 
and manners in these two great cities, is announced 
for early publication. Standard Novels.”— 
The present number of this work contains ‘*The 
Spy,’? by Mr. Cooper, complete in one volume, 
beautifully embellished by engravings from origi- 
nal designs by Maclise. The chief attraction, 
however, consists in a new Introduction, Notes, and 
other illustrative matter, written expressly for the 
present edition by the author, who has also revised 
and corrected the text, the former editions being 
very incorrect. The volume to be published June 
the Ist will comprise the whole of ‘*Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” by Miss Jane Porter.—Jaquelin of 
Holland, by the author of ‘The Neiress of Bru- 
ges,” will very shortly make its appearance. —— 
Dr. Thomas Mayo is engaged on an Essay on the 
Influence of Temperament in modyfying Dispep- 
sia or Indigestion. ‘The History of Poland, from 
the earliest to the present times, with a narrative of 
the present transactions by a Polish Nobleman, is 
in operation. ——The Staff-Officer, or the Soldier 
of Fortune, by Oliver Moore, is nearly ready tor 
publication. Mr. Richard Watson is about to 
publish the life of the Rev. John Wesley, M. A., 
including Notices of the Rey. Charles Wesley, M. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 20. 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 
OBSERVATIONS 

On the Lobelia Inflata, by Dr. Alexander C. Draper. 
This plant is generally called Indian tobaeeo; but 
it is also designated by the several appellations of 
wild tobaceo, emetic weed, and eye-bright. It is 
indigenous, and is to be found in alraost every part 
of the United States. Plenty of it grows in the 
suburbs of the city, and it may be collected from 
the way sides of all the roads leading from it. It 
is most abundant in dry fields, and delights in elay- 
ey «nd sterile soils. It rises from one to two feet 
in height, on a solitary stem—the leaves are oblong 
and alternate; the blossoms are uf a pale blue eo- 
lor, and the whole plant, when in maturity, pre- 
sents rather an inelegant appearance to the eye. 

The root is fibrous; has a yellowish white color, 
and is extremely acrid to the taste. [t blossoms in 
the latter part of July, and continues in bloom un- 

til the end of October. 

The Lobelia Inilata is considered by some as bi- 
ennial; by others as perennial: but the most gene- 
ral opinion is, that it is anannual plant. From my 
own observations, I am induced to believe that the 
latter opinion is correct. 

The Lobelia is laetescent, and contains caout- 
chou, extractive matter, and an acrid principle. 

Fivery portion of the plant is endued with active 
preperties. 

The most convenient and general form of exhib- 
iting this article, is that of tincture, the manner of 
preparing which is as follows: 

Take of Indian tobacco, two ounces; diluted al- 
eohol, one pint—digest for ten days and filter. 

Toa child one year old, ten drops of the above 
tincture may be given with safety, and repeated 
aecording to the urgency of the symptoms and the 
circumstances of the case. 

From the nature of this communication, it must 
be apparent, that I cannot enter into a lengthened 
disquisition, as to the properties and modus operan- 
di of this powerful agent. My principal object is 
to exhibit some of its more prominent qualities, for 
the purpose of guarding the public against the em- 
ployment of so dangerous a medicine, unless pre- 
seribed by the judicious and skillful practitioner. 
Lobelia Inflata is unquestionably one of the most 
powerful and active agents which belong to the 
vegetable kingdom, and unless administered by an 
experienced physician, the most alarming results 
may be apprehended. It is emetic, narcotic, su- 
dorifie, and powerfully expectorant. Its operation 
on the human system, when taken in a large dose, 
is prompt and dangerous, producing nausea, exces- 
sive vomiting, giddiness, headache, agitation of the 
whole body, great relaxation of the muscular sys- 
tem, profuse perspiration, great prostration of 
strength, and Dr. Thateher states, that if it does 
not puke, or evacuate, it produces death in five or 
six hours. 

A remarkable and interesting instance of the poi- 
sonous effects of the Lobelia on the system, when 
injudiciously aaministered, is related in the report 
of the trial of Samuel Thompson, for the wilful 
murder of Ezra Lovell, jr. by giving hima portion 
of this plant on the 9th of January, 1809, ot which 
he died the next day. For a full account of this 
trial, I refer to Tyng’s Reports, vol. 6, page 154. 

Lobelia has, when judiciously administered, been 
productive of benefit in asthma, chronic coughs, 
croup, hooping cough, and rheumatism. In spas- 
modic asthma, however, it has displayed its benefi- 
cial powers more unequivoeally than in any other 
disease. Patients have, when suffering under a 
paroxysm of this distressing disease, received the 
most prompt and decided relief from a full dose 
of Lobelia. 

It has been used in several other morbid affee- 
tions of the pulmonary apparatus, with advantage; 
hut the circumstances under which it is to be em- 
ployed, are only to be discriminated by the experi- 
enced practitioner. 

Recently this medicine has acquired some noto- 
riety as a remedy in fertupis or hooping cough; but 
it is a great mistake to suppose that it will be found 


a specific for a disease that has long been the oppro- 
bia medicorum. ‘That it may be usefully and ad- 
vantageously employed under certain cireumstan- 
ces, | am ready to admit; but T would eaution eve- 
ry parent against the hazard of administering this 
powertul agent to their children, without first eon- 
sulting their medical adviser. He is the only pro- 
per judge of the time and dose that can be given 
with any prospect of advantage. 

Many children are every day sacrificed to the un- 
feeling boldness of quackery and unprincipled em- 
piricism: T would therefore earnestly impress upon 
the mind of every parent, the necessity and impor- 
tance of obtaining regular advice before they at- 
tempt to administer powerful medicines to their 
children. 

Fully convinced that, however beneficial the Lo- 
belia may be in hooping cough, under favorable 
circumstances and careful administration, it cannet 
with safety be trusted to the jidgment of parents. 
I would recommend to those who are determined to 
manage the cases of their own children, to make 
use of Dr. Coxe’s hive syrup. This article may 
be given with safety to the youngest infant, and, 
when given to the extent of exciting vomiting, is 
of more benefit than all the nostrums that ignorant 
quackery has ever invented. 


Cosine Scene oF Lire.—The last words of 
Thomas Jefferson were, “{ resign my soul to my 
God, and my Daughter to my Country.” John 
Adams, near his end, roused by the firing of can- 
non, and being told the people were rejoicing 
for the Fourth of July, said, “It is a great and 
glorious day”—and expired with the words 
“ Independence forever!” trembling on his lips. 
The Commercial Advertiser states that when 
the noise of the firing began at midnight, the 
dying Monroe “opened his eyes inquiringly; 
and when the cause was communicated to him, 
a look of intelligence indicated that he under- 
stood what the occasion was.” We know not if 
there be upon record more striking instances 
than these, of the ‘ruling passion streng in death,’ 


Deatn or Quick, THE Comepian.—The 
celebrated Quick died at his residence at Isling- 
ton, whither he had retired many years back, 
last week, in the 84th year of his age. He was 
well known among the Quidnuncs of the vil- 
lage, and up to the last day of his life almost 
was a constant frequenter of the King’s Head, 
opposite the Church, where he was always re- 
cognised as President, being supported in his 
oifice by the wealthy and respectable residents, 
who good-natured!y listened to his nine times 
told tales, and submitted with deference to his 
dogmas. Quick was a humorist of the old 
school, and was cotemporaneous with Suett, 
Bannister, Lewis, and other favorite comedians 
of times gone by. Among other anecdotes 
told of hirn, and strongly illustrative of his 
character, was the following:—At the funeral 
of Mrs. Maddocks he was one of the mourners, 
and after the poor old lady had been deposited 
in her narrow house, and the parson had retired, 
Quick and others pressed forward to have a last 
peep at her coflin. Quick being nearest the 
grave, was within an inch of being shoved in 
with the falling clay, when, in great alarm, he 
exclaimed, “Gentlemen, gentlemen, for God’s 
sake don’t bury the Quick with the dead!” A 
hit so palpable could not be missed, and a gene- 
ral clap, quite in character, closed the ceremo- 
ny, with as fine an effect as the military salute 
over the grave of a soldier. 


A Mobile editor in his paper of the 5th instant, 
complains of being ‘‘ afficted with a north wind,” 
and sighs for the balmy airs of the south, 
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LITERARY. 


The Cabinet Library, No. 1l—Journal of a Nat- 
uralist. Philadelphia, published by Carey & Lea. 
Commendation on this work is wholly superftuous 
from us. We believe it has already passed through 
ten cditions in England, where the run it has had is 
altogether unprecedented in the history of modern 
litera:ure. ‘This great popularity was fully merit- 
ed by the singular excellence of the work; and the 
American publishers will no doubt be well repaid 
for their discrimination in laying it before the pub- 
lic here. In the few extracts we have room for, 
we can convey but an imperfect idea of the value 
of the work. The history of the potato will be 
found interesting to our country readers:— 
**Much has been said and written abcut the po- 
tato; but as some erroneous ideas have been received 
concerning its early introduction into Europe, per- 
hapsaslight sketch of the history of this extraordina- 
ry root may not be uninteresting —a summary of the 
perusal of multitudes of volumes, papers, treatises! 
‘*The sweet Spanish potato (convolvulus batatus, ) 
a native of the East, was very carly dispersed through- 
out the continent of Europe; and all the ancient ac- 
counts, in which the name of potato is mentioned, 
relate exclusively to this plant, a convolyulus: but 
our inquiry at present regards that root now in such 
extensive cultivation with us, which is an American 
plant (solanum tuberosum.) Perhaps the first men- 
tion thatis known concerning the root is that of the 
great German botanist, Clusius, in 1588, who re- 
ceived a present of two of the tubers in that year 
from Flanders; and there is a plate of it among his 
rare plants. The first ecrtain account which [know 
of by any English writer is in Gerard, who men- 
tions, in his herbal, receiving some roots from Vir- 
ginia, and planting them in his garden near London 
a8 a curiosity, in the year 1597. All the multiform 
tales which we have of its introduction by Hawkins, 
shipwrecked vessels, Raleigh, and his boiling the 
apples instead of the roots, are merely traditional 
fancies, or modern inventions, with little or no pro- 
bability for support. ‘There is some possibility that 
Sir Walter Ralelgh might have introduced the po- 
tato into Ireland from America, when he returned 
in 1584, or rather after his last voyage, eleven years 
later; but if so, it was much confined in its culture, 
and slowly acquired estimation, even in that island; 
for Dr. Campbell does not admit that it was known 
there before the year 1610, fifteen years after Sir 
Walter’s final return. In England it seems to have 
been yet more tardy in obtaining notice; for the 
first mention which I can find, wherein this tuber is 
regarded as possessing any virtue, is by that great 
man Sir Francis Bacon, who investigated nature 
from the ‘‘cedar that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake also 
of beasts, and of fowls, and of fishes, and of creep- 
ing things,” in his history of ‘Life and Death,” 
written, probably, in retirement after his disgrace. 
He observes, that ‘fif ale was brewed with one- 
fourth part of some fat root, such as the potado, to 
three-fourths of grain, it would be more conducive 
to longevity than with grain alone.” It was thus 
full twenty-four years after its being planted by 
Gerard, that the nutritive virtues of this root ap- 
pear to have been understood: but with us there 
scems to have been almost an antipathy against this 
root as an article of food, which can scareely excite 
surprise, when we consider what a wretched sort 
must have been grown, which one writer tells us 
was very near the nature of Jerusalem artichokes, 
but not so good or wholesome; and that they were 
to be roasted and sliced, and eaten witha qguce com- 
posed of wine and sugar! Even Philip Miller, who 
wrote his account not quite seventy years ago, says 
**they were despised by the rich, and deemed only 
proper food for the meaner sorts of persons;” and 
this at a time when that sorry root, the under- 
ground or Jerusalem artichokes (helianthus tuber- 
osus) was in great esteem, and extensively cultivat- 
ed. And we must bear in mind the disinelination, 


— 


the prejudice [might almost eall it, that this root 
manifests to particular soils, Most of our eseulent 
vegetables thrive better—are better favored, when 
growing in certain soils, and under different infla- 
ences; but the potato becomes actually deteriorated 
in some Jand. And every cultivator knows from 
experience, that the much-admired product of some 
friend’s domain, or garden, becomes, when intro- 
duced into his own, a very inferior, or even an un- 
palatable root. Potatoes will grow in certain parish- 
es and districts, and even remain unvitiated; but 
the product will be scanty, as if they tolerated the 
culture oly, and produced by favor; whereas in an 
adjoining station, possessing some different admix- 
ture of soil, some change of aspect, the crop will 
be highly remunerative. These cireumstances in 
earlier days, when their value, and the necessity of 
possessing them, were not felt, eounteracted any 
attempt for extensive cultivation, or, probably, in- 
fluenced the dislike to their use. 

** However locally this solanum might have been 
planted, yet it appears, after consulting a variety of 
agricultural reports, garden books, husbandmen’s 
directions, &e. down to the statements of Arthur 
Young, that the potato has not been grown in gar- 
dens in England more than one hundred and seven- 
ty years; or to any extent in the fields above seven- 
ty-five. At length, however, as better sorts were 
introduced, and better modes of dressing found 
out, it became esteemed; and the value of this most 
inestimable root was so rapidly manifested, and the 
demand for it so great, that we find by a survey 
made about thirty years ago, that the county of Es- 
sex alone cultivated about seventeen hundred acres 
for the London market. I know not the extent of 
land now required for the supply of our metropo- 
lis, but it must be prodigious. 

“‘Amidst the numerous remarkable productions 
ushered into the old continent from the new world, 
there are two which stand pre-eminently conspicu- 
ous from their general adoption; unlike in their na- 
tures, both have been received as extensive bless- 
ings—the one by its nutritive powers tends to sup- 
port, the other by its narcotic virtues to soothe and 
comfort the human frame—the potato and tobacco; 
but very different was the favor with which these 
plants were viewed: the one, long rejected, by the 
slow operation of time, and perhaps of necessity, 
was at length cherished, and has become the sup- 
port of millions; but nearly one hundred and twen- 
ty years passed away before even a trial of its merits 
was attempted: whereas the tobacco from Yucatan, 
in less than seventy years after the discovery, ap- 
pears to have been extensively cultivated in Portu- 
gal, and is, perhaps, the most generally adopted 
superfluous vegetable product known; for sugar and 
opium are not in such common use. Luxurics, 
usually, are expensive pleasures, and hence confin- 
ed to few: but this sedative herb, from its cheap- 
ness, is accessible to almost every one, and is the 
favorite indulgence of a large portion of mankind. 
Food and rest are the great requirements of mortal 
life: the potato, by its starch, satisfies the de- 
mands of hunger; the tobacco, by its morphin, 
calms the turbulence of the mind: the former be- 
comes a necessity required; the latter a gratifica- 
tion sought for. 

‘*Many as the uses are to which this root is ap- 
plicable—and it will be annually applicd to more; 
if we consider it merely as an article of food, though 
subject to occasional partial failures, yet exempted 
from the blights, the mildews, the wire-worms, the 
germinatings of corn, which have often filled our 
Jand with wailings and with death, we will hail the 
individual, whoever he might be, who brought it 
to us, as one of the greatest benefactors to the 
human race, and with grateful hearts thank the 
bountiful giver of all good things for this most ex- 
tensive blessing.” 

The author’s habits of observation are exempli- 


fied in the following extract:— 

*«Trees in full foliage have long been noted as 
great attractors of humidity, and a young wych elm 
in full leaf affords a good example of this supposed 
power; but in the winter of the year, when trees 
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are pertectly denuded, this faculty of creating mois- 
ture about them is equally obvious, though not so 
profusely. A strongly marked instance of this was 
witnessed by me, when ascending a hill in the 
month of Mareh. The weather had previously 
been very fine and dry, and the road ina dusty 
state; buta fog coming on, af ash tree hanging over 
the road was dripping with water so copiously, that 
the road beneath was in a puddle, when the other 
parts continued dry, and manifested no appearance 
of humidity. ‘That leaves imbibe moisture by one 
set of vessels and discharge them by another, is 
well known; but these imbibings are never dis- 
charged in falling drops: the real mystery was, the 
fog in its progress was impeded by the boughs of 
the tree, and gradually collected on the exposed 
side of them, until it became drops of water, where- 
as the surrounding country had only a mist flying 
over it. Thus in fact the tree was no attractor, but 
a condenser; the gate of a field will in the same 
manner run down with water on the one side, and 
be dry on the other; as will a stiek, or a post, from 
the same cause. It is upon this principle that cur- 
rents of air will be found under trees in summer, 
when little is perceived in open places; and the un- 
der leaves and sprays will be curled and scorched 
at times, when the parts above are uninjured. The 
air in its passage being stopped and condensed 
against the foliage of the tree, it accordingly de- 
scends along its surface or front, and esezpes at the 
bottom, where there are no branches or leaves to 
interrupt its progress. In winter there is little to 
impede the breeze in its course, and it passes 
through; consequently at this season the air under 
a tree is scarcely moie sensibly felt than in the ad- 
joining field.”’ 

This serics of the Cabinet Library now publish- 
ing by Messrs. Carey & Lea, is one of the most 
valnable undertaken in this country, and is afford- 
ed to the public at a surprisingly moderate price. 
The Journal of a Naturalist in particular, we cor- 
dially recommend to our friends, confident that all 
will be pleased with it in a high degree. 


The Cabinet Cyclopedia—History of Exrope, by 
Sir James Mackintosh; Philadelphia, published 
by Carey & Lea. 

We noticed the first volume of this series when it 

appeared: the present is a continuation of the His- 

tory of England, and is a spirited synopsis of the 
great and multitudinous events which crowd the 
annals of that courtry. On looking over its pages 
we find the following curious statement_of what was 

eonsidered the ‘‘ immense wealth” of Henry VII. 

in 1509— 

“‘The hoard amassed by Henry, and ‘most of it 
under his own key and keeping in seeret places at 
Richmond,’ is said to have amounted to near 
£1,800,000, which, according to our former con- 
jecture, would be equivalent to about £16,000,000; 
an amount of specie so immense as to warrant a sus- 
picion of exaggeration, in an age when there was no 
control from public documents on a matter of which 
the writers of history were ignorant. Our doubts 
of the amount amassed by Henry are considerably 
warranted by the computation of Sir W. Petty, 
who, a century and a half later, calculated the 
whole specie of England at only £6,000,000, This 
hoard, whatever may have been its precise extent, 
was too great to be formed by frugality, even under 
the penurious and niggardly Henry. A system of 
extortion was employed, which ‘the people into 
whom there is infused for the preservation of mo- 
narchies, a natural desire to discharge their princes, 
though it be with the unjust charge of their coun- 
sellors, did impute into cardinal Morton and Sir 
Reginald Bray, who, as it after appeared, as coun- 
sellors of ancient authority with him, did so second 
his humors as nevertheless they did temper them. 
Whereas Empson and Dudley, that followed, being 
persons that had no reputation with him, otherwise 
than by the servile following of his bent, did not 


give way only as the first did, but shaped his way 
to those extremities for which himself was touched 
with remorse at his death. ‘The means of exac- 
tion consisted in the fines incurred by slumbering 
laws, in commuting for money other penalties 
which fell ow unknowing offenders, and in the sale 
of pardons and amnesties. Every revolt was a 
fruitful source of profit. When the great confis- 
cations had ceased, much remained to be gleaned 
by true or false imputations of participation im trea- 
son. ‘lo be a dweller ina disaftveted district, was, 
for the purposes of the king’s treasure, tu be a re- 
bel. No man could be sure that he had not mulets, 
or other grievous penalties, by some of those nu- 
merous laws which had so fallen into disuse by their 
frivolous and vexatious nature, as to strike before 
they warned. It was often more prudent to com- 
pound by money, even in false accusations, than to 
brave the rapacity and resentment of the king and 
his tools. Of his chief instruments, ‘Dudley was 
aman of good family, eloquent, and one that could 
put hateful business into good language. Empson, 
the son of a sieve-maker of Towcester, triumphed 
inhis deeds, putting off all other respects. ‘They 
were privy-counsellors and lawyers, who turned 
Jaw and justice into wormwood and rapine. They 
threw into prison every man whom they could in- 
dict, and confined him, without any intention to 
prosecute, till he ransomed himself. ‘They prose- 
cuted the mayors and other magistrates of the city 
of London for pretended or trival neglects of duty, 
long after the time of the alleged offences; subser- 
vient judges imposed enormous fines, and the king 
imprisoned during his own life some of the contu- 
macious offenders, Alderman Hawes is said to 
have died heart-broken by the terror and anguish 
of these proceedings. ‘They imprisoned and fined 
juries who hesitated to lend their aid when it was 
deemed convenient to seek it. ‘To these, lord Ba- 
con tells us, were added ‘other courses fitter to be 
buried than repeated.”” Emboldened by long suo- 
cess, they at last disdained to observe ‘the half face 
. but summoning the wealthy and timid 
before them in private houses, ‘shuffled up’ a sum- 
mary examination without a jury, and levied such 
exactions as were measured only by the fears and 
fortunes of their victims.” 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


THE CALL TO POLAND. 


Have ye sharpen'd yourswords? for the battle is nigh— 
The morn of the conflict is breaking : 
O dark is the dawn, but slaughter’s red eye 
Shall enlighten the path you are taking, 
Bright hope in your bosoms awaking, 
That the vengeance which slept under Muscovite sway, 
The treasure of years shall be kindled to day. 
freedom that calls you! though dim be the sun, 
Tie darkness around you dispelling ; 
Though death-fires enshroud you, and waste is begun, 
She to deeds of high worth compelling, 
Points to every loved aliar and dwelling, 
And demands from the sons of the noble in fame 
If the hell mark of slave must still blacken their name? 
By the glory your tyrants would quench, butin vain— 
By the shades of your heroes departed— 
By him who, undaunted, again and again 
For the goal of victory started, 
Kosciusko the lion-hearted— 
By all that is worthy in man’s jittle day, 
Go dare as your fathers, or perish as they. 
Have ye sharpen’d yourswords for the banquet of death? 
Have ye made the blood deep adjuration? 
Have ye dared on the hazard the stake of your breath? 
Again ye shall be a free nation— 
Not vain shall be our invocation : 
The call of each sword upon Liberty's aid 
Shall be written in gore on the steel of its blade! 


Danpres.—The Editor of the Long Island Pat- 
riot who has just returned from the city of New 
York, or to have been considerably annoyed 
at the sight of the Gotham beaux. He saw ‘some 
with nasty, filthy mustaches, looking as if they 
would dip into their coffee when at breakfast—oth- 
ers with plaid trowsers and red and white shirts— 
another he saw with a variegated hat—and almost 
numberless of these silly animals playing with a lit- 
Ue black switeh, with an ivory head to it.’ 
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ORIGINAL REPORTS. 


Tur Newsrarer Supscrierion.— Unhappy are a 
peovle when the laws under which they live cannot 
protect them, or, which amounts to the same, when 
they had better submit to injuries than apply for 
redress. A man will sue another, who is respecta- 
ble, for a small sum to which he is not entitled, and 
recover it because his opponent cares not, or has 
not time toappear. But fortunately there are clev- 
er people in the world who will not submit to im- 
position. If a man may be robbed in this way of 
a dollar, he may be robbed of an hundred; and it 
isa good rule never to submit to an imposition. 

Jesper Harding, publisher of the Enquirer, a 
daily print in this city, sued a citizen last week be- 
fore Alderman Badger, under the following cir- 
cumstanees, for nine dollars and seventy-five cents, 
being one year’s subscription due July Ist 1831,and 
for an advertisement inserted six times. On the Ist 
of July 1830, Harding bought the Morning Journal 
and amalgamated it with the Pennsylvania Enquir- 
er; the defendant was a subscriber to the Morning 
Journal, and the combined paper was sent to him 
as before the change. On the 27th of June 1830, 
the defendant finding the paper was a political one, 
and of a cast he did not want, went to the office, 
tendered a month’s subseription, and requested the 
paper stopped, stating that he never subscribed to 
the Enquirer and would not have it. The tender 
was refused—he then sent his clerk up, and Ae made 
another tender, and ordered the paper stopped— 
stated that it did net suit—was different in every 
respect from the Mourning Journal, and his employ- 
er would not have it. ‘This second tender was re- 
fused, and the paper continued to come. On the 
first of January 1831, afier it had been served six 
months, a bill was presented at defendant’s count- 
ing-house. He declined paying it, said he had nev- 
er subscribed—had ordered it stopped, and would 
rather pay eight dollars a year to keep it away— 
that itabused people like pick-pockets, and praised 
others who were no better, and if he could save the 
whole concern of politicians interested in it by put- 
ting a cork in the bottom of a boat, he would not do 
it! It was evident there was no love for the paper! 
Then came the carrier with his yearly address, for 
a **quarter dollar.”” Defendant told him to go 
akout his business and get paid by the pe: ple who 
sent their paper for nothing, and also to stop the 
paper—but the prosecution was continued, and the 
Pennsylvania Enquirer was regularly thrown under 
the door. As before stated, the suit was now 
brought for a year’s subscription and an advertise- 
ment sent the day previous to the junction to the 
Morning Journal! 


Alderman.—It is my opinion that when a subseri- 
ber is sold in this way, and is transferred to a new 
Editor, he ought to have time to make up his mind 
whether he will continue to read what he never eon- 
tracted to buy. Twenty-seven days is not an un- 
reasonable time for such a decision, and he had a 
perfect right to stop the paper at wt time, tender- 
ing the money for the time he had used it. If he 
had kept it six months without notifying his disap- 
probation, he would have become liable—but peo- 
ple’s custom cannot be bought and sold without 
their consent, either tacitly or openly expressed. — 
A man sends his son to a schoolmaster and is well 
pleased with his instruction—the schoolmaster sells 


out to another, and the father gives him a trial—but 
not finding such talents as he agreed for, he takes 
his son away—no charge for a quarter’s tuition can 
be sustained. 

The advertisement was paid for by agreement— 
the publisher supplied his paper a year and a month 
without getting a cent, to a man who abused when- 
ever he opened it—he got one dollar seventy-five 
cents for an advertisement, and paid the Alderman 
one dollar and six cents costs! Let this be a lesson 
to all publishers, and let it warn subscribers to give 
timely notice of a discontinuance, if they wish to 
be saved expense. 


MISCELLANY. 


LEARNING AND LOVE. 


Said Nature one day—“ For the peace of mankind, 
Let Woman and Man have their kingdoms apart; 
To Man I assign the cold regions of mind— 
Woman, the sunny domains of the heart.”’ 
The partition was fair, and the boundaries plain, 
Between Learning & Love—between beauty & books: 
Contented was Man, in his black-letter reign, 
And he ieft laughing Woman her love-darting looks. 
But restless Zitella must kindle a feud, 
And stir up a war of the studies and bowers: 
Too proud for the limits wise Nature deemed good, 
From her own rightful empire she burst upon ours. 


We thought ourselves safe in our Latin and Greek, 
But Plato has yielded, and Tully is taken: 
What we can but read, dread Zitella can speak— 
Her books of the boudoir are Berkely aud Bacon, 
Sweet pedant, beware! all the world is arrayed 
To check your ambition, your schemes to oppose: 
The Scholar, if rouved, will soon have the aid 
Of a legion of dames—to a woman, your foes. 
The kingdom of hearts is enough for your share; 
Oh! unharness your owl, and depend on your dove; 
There is learning enough in this wor!d—and to spare— 
But, ah! my Zitella! there’s too little love! 


GRINS AND GROANS. 

Warm weather—O this warm weather—it will 
be the death of me! I am melting, literally 
melting! Drop by drop, I feel my flesh dripping 
down my body—large ponds of perspiratlon col- 
lect upon my forehead and run off its sides like 
mountain rivulets. My bosom is sweltering like 
a burning volcano--Oh, for a lump of ice to cool 
its fever—Oh, for a pyramid of snow under 
which I might bury myself. 

“Pop—pop!” What noise is that beneath 
my window? The night has begun to grow old 
—the watchman is slecping on his post—not a 
solitary being is to be seen in the streets-—* Pop!” 
again that pistol-like sound! What means it, 
and whence does itcome? Ha! I see now— 
I see the spruce-beer man who has sat at the 
corner all day long—he is now fast asleep upon 
his hand-cart—his beer is taking advantage of 
his slumbers and growing rebellious under long 
confinement. Poor fellow ! he will be a sad los- 
er by the game, so I will e’en wake him up.— 
Here goes, then—the contents of my wash-bow] 
full into his face—There—there he is getting 
up now—]I dare say he feels all the better for so 
cooling a shower-bath. 

* Whiz—whiz’—there is music for you, but 
‘tis not the music of the spheres—no, nor yet is 
it Miss Arabella’s piano, upon which she has 
been jingling half the evening. Heaven rest 
her soul, and her voice, and her piano—heaven 
rest all three !—She has herself gone to rest an 
hour ago—at least the light is no longer visible 
at her window—I would not for the universe 
wake her—another serenade from her to-night 
would annihilate me. “ Whiz—whiz—whiz”— 
there again is that infernal trumpeting musque- 
to sounding his voice in my ears. Out upon ye, 
thou winged varlet of a musician! Cease your 
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strains, Ha! I have you now—you are my 
prisuner—I will torment you with savage cruel- 
ty. But stop—I remember me of good Toby’s 
soliloquy, and for his sake I will spare thy car- 
cass, Go-—go and torment some other poor de- 
vil upon whose eyelids sleep sheds her influence. 
Light upon his face and feast thee till thou art 
stuffed—as for me, | will throw myself upon my 
couch. 

Ha! what is this I see upon my pillow?— 
Surely, it moves—there is another, and another, 
and yet another—a living colony of. bah! 
I cannot speak the name—’tis sickening to me, 
Oh, ye powers of corrosive sublimate !—Oh, Bet- 
ty ! thou faithless chamber-maid—Oh, scalding 
hot water and all ye other means of destruction, 
how have ye proved traitors to your charge !— 
Go to, all of ye—I will invent some new drug— 
some deadly potion to do the deed. I can no 
longer share my couch with such bed-fellows. 
Where is my hat? I will go forth and sleep to- 
night upon the Battery. 


THE SPY--HARVEY BIRCH. 
Mr. Coorer’s “Spy” has just been republished 
in London, as the third number of the new se- 
ries of Standard Novels of Colburn and Bent- 
ley. It is furnised with a new preface by the 
auihor, in which he sets the curious at detiance 
by stating that none of the various suppositions 
as to the original of Harvey Birch are correct. 
What is to be done with the case of Enoch 
Crosby ? Weannex Mr. Cooper’s own account 
of the matter :— 

“ Mr. had occasion to employ an agent 
whose services differ but very little from those 
of acommon spy. This man, as will easily be 
understood, belonged to a condition in life which 
rendered him the least reluctant to appear in so 
equivocal a character. He was poor, ignoraut, 
so far as the usual instruction was concerned, 
but cool, shrewd, and fearless by nature. It was 
his office to learn in what part of the ceuntry 
the agents of the crown were making their se- 
cret efforts to embody men—to repair to the 
place, enlist, appear ze: lous in the cause he af- 
fected to serve, and otherwise to get possession 
of as many of the secrets of the enemy as pos- 
sible. These he of course communicated to his 
employers, who took all the means in their pow- 
er to counteract the plans of the English, and 
frequently with great success. It will readily 
be conceived that a service like this was attend- 
ed with great personal hazard. In addition to 
the danger of discovery, there was the daily risk 
of falling into the hands of the Americans 
themselves, who invariably visited sins of this 
nature more severely on the natives of the coun- 
try than on the Europeans who fell into their 
hands. In fact, the agent of Mr. was sev- 
eral times arrested by the local authorities and 
in one instance he was actually condemned by 
his exasperated countrymen to the gallows.— 
Speedy and private orders to his jailor alone 
saved him from an ignominious death. He was 
permitted to escape ; and this seeming, and in- 
deed aetual peril, was of great aid in supporting 
his assumed character among the English, By 
the Americans, in this little sphere, he was de- 
nounced as a bold and inveterate Tory. In this 
manner, he continued to serve his country in 
secret during the early years of the struggle, 
hourly environed by danger, and the constant 
subject of unmerited opprobrium. In the year 
Mr. was named to a high and hono- 
rable employment at a European Court. Be- 
fore vacating his seat in Congress, he reported 


to that body an outline of the circumstances re- 
lated, suppressing the name of his agent, from 
policy, and demanding an apropriation in behalf 
of a man who had been at so great personal risk. 
A suitable sum was voted, and its delivery was 
confided to the chairman of the secret commit- 
tee. Mr. took the necessary means to 
summon his agent to a personal interview,— 
Here Mr. complimented his companion on 
his fidelity and adroitness, explained the neces- 
sity of their communications being closed, and 
finally tendered the money. The other drew 
back, and declined receiving it. *The country 
has need of all its means,’ he said, ‘and as for 
myself, I can work, or gain a livelihood in va- 
rious ways.’ Persuasions was uscless, for pat- 
riotism was uppermost in the heart of this re- 
markable individual; and Mr. departed, 
bearing with him the gold he had brought, and 
a deep respect for the man who had so long ha- 
zarded his life, unrequited, for the cause they 
served in common, The writer is under an 
impression that, at a later day, the agent of Mr. 
consented to receive a remuneration for 
what he had done, but it was not until his coun- 
try was entirely in a condition to bestow it.” 

Mr. Cooper himself is ignorant of the Spy’s 
real name.—London Atlas. 


TuunDER FATAL To Gosiines.—A writer in 
the American Farmer says, in a late thunder- 
storm, the lightning descended in a field, with- 
in less than half a mile of my dwelling, and kil- 
ed two laborers and laid prostrate and injured 
three more. But the effect in my fowl yard was 
very remarkable. I had two broods of goslings, 
one nearly a week old, on the ground, and ano- 
ther, two days, in a basket in a house. At the 
instant when the thunder fell, which it did with 
the most astounding force, the woman who had 
the care of the fowls happened to be looking up- 
on those in the basket, and saw them, at once, 
all fall upon their backs and expire. Those in 
the yard, half an hour after, were found dead 
also; a nest of eggs under a goose, then in pro- 
gress of hatching, were all killed. You may 
rely on the correctness of this statement. Tho’ 
goslings are easily raised, and live more than a 
century, they seem to be endued with nerves of 
uncommon sensibility, or to have systems pecu- 
liarly favorable to electric impressions. 

A respectable gentleman in a neighboring 
town, informed the editors of the Salem Gazette, 
that during the cannonading of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, he was feeding a breod of goslings 
about 6 miles from Charlestown, and that all the 
goslings turned on their backs and died. The 
gentleman was then a boy, and was much puz- 
zled by the mysterious occurrence, 


A French lad who had been sent to England 
for his education landed at Bristol on Sunday 
afternoon. As he walked through the streets 
eagerly surveying every object, he said— 
“This is a large city, but where are the peo- 
ple?” His guide informed him, that, being 
Sunday, they were all gone to church. ‘Oh, 
ho, that is very well,” says he, and going on 
a little further he came to a draw-bridge, 
when the tide happened to be out: “O, mon 
Dieu !” says he, shrugging his shoulders and 
lifting up his hands, “ here is a channel with- 
out any water! but as it is Sunday, it is nat- 


ural to suppose that the water has gone to 
church.” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS. 
The scenery along the Ohio is finer than on any 
other river I have ever seen. The country is 
very hilly on both sides, as far down as Mariet- 
ta, and abounds with bituminous coal. Salt 
works are not uncommon. A great part of the 
Indiana shore is also rough and hilly. About 
the mouth of the Wabash is a large tract of low 
alluvial land, and from that place down are 
many tracts which are annually inundated. At 
Shawnectown, which is a considerable village, 
twelve miles below the mouth of the Wabash, 
the inhabitants are every ycar driven into their 
garrets. The town is also unhealthy, but the 
trado arising from the neighboring salt works 
keeps the place inhabited. Cotton-wood and 
sycamore trees of immense size line the banks of 
the river where the land is low. Onsome kinds 
of trees the misletoe isvery common. ‘Trinity, 
six niles above the mouth of the Ohio, consists 
of a tavern, store-house, and one other non-des- 
eript edifice, and stands at the mouth of Cash 
river, formerly the haunt of Col. Pleg, the hero 
of Mr. Flint’s story. The country around is low 
and swampy, the soil alluvial, and covered dur- 
ing the spring flood with water, from five to 
thirty feet deep. Jn going from this place to St. 
Louis, a distance of 160 miles up the Mississippi, 
we had to travel by land, as, of the nine steam 
boats lying at Trinity, no one was bound up the 
river. Our course was on the eastern side, from 
ten to twenty miles distant from the Mississippi. 
For fifteen miles from the Ohio, we found the 
country generally low. Six miles we made our 
way through the mud and water of Cash swamp. 
The timber is large and fine, with low tufts of 
cane scattered among it. For the next forty or 
fifty miles it is uneven and hilly, the rock lime 
and sand stone, the water good, and the soil tol- 
erably rich. '[here are no praries, and the set- 
tlements thin. ‘The next forty miles we travel- 
led through the post-oak barrens. ‘This part of 
the country is generally rodling, the soil clayey, 
and of an indifferent quality, and covered with 
a scattered growth of rather ragged post-oaks. 
After this tract the prairies commence. Oppo- 
site St. Louis we crossed the American Bottom, 
so famous for its fertility. Some parts of it have 
been planted for one hundred years, without 
any perceptible diminution of the richness of its 
soil. I saw corn standing there, some of the ears 
of which was as high asa man could reach. A 
portion of this tract is annually idundated, and 
the whole unhealthy. From St. Louis to this 
place, (Jacksonville) is one hundred miles.— 
Since my arrival I have collected considerable 
information respecting the country, which I will 
communicate, and answer as far as possible the 
queries you gave me. 

With respect to Minerals, coal is common in 
almost every part of the state, but it is little used, 
In St. Louis it sells at 10 cents per bushel ; but 
here, on account of the expense of transporta- 
tion, $1,20. he Kenhawa salt is the best man- 
ufactured this side the Alleghanies, but it is not 
so strong as the eastern salt. diverpool blown 
and ground alum salt can be procured here.— 
Juniata iron, which is esteemed to be better than 
the Swedish, sells at St. Louis at six cents a 
pound. Blacksmith’s work is more expensive 
here than with you. Hoes are $1 each ; chains 
33 cents per pound. Collins’s cast steel axes sell 
at $2,50 each, and are the only ones 1 have seen 
fitto use. Limestone is the most common rock 
in the country ; it is found in the bluffs of the Il- 
linois river, and in insulated situations through 


the country. Lime sells at ¢8 the hundred bush- 
els, but from the want of proper kilns it is not 
so good as some. Frecstone, proper for grind- 
stones, is found here. 

The climate in this part of the state is said to 
nearly the same with that of Philadelphia, I 
do not know that there is any good evidence 
that the climate is warmer here than in the 
same latitude on the Atlantic, though such is the 
common opinion. People usually begin to plant 
their corn about the middle of April. The in- 
habitants say that the high rolling prairies are 
healthier than the eastern states. Consumption 
is very rare, and the slow inflammatory fevers 
of the east are unknown, Colds are less com- 
mon and less violent than with you. But it is 
not to be concealed that not more than one out 
of five of those who emigrate hither can expect 
to escape a seasoning; that is, an attack, more or 
less severe, of the feverand ague. Many do not 
have it until the second or third year. They 
make light of it, and say it is nothing to the oth- 
er complaints of the east from which they are 
exempt. In the dry prairies the attacks are usu- 
ally very mild, and if the patient is careful, he 
escapes with two or three shakes. But in tho 
Illinois bottoms, and other low lands, the disor- 
der often lasts a year or more. Bilious com- 
plaints are more common than in the cast. It 
is said that the people whose constitutions are 
not very robust, or whose health is poor, almost 
universally find their health improve after com- 
ing here, while those who are very stout and 
healthy are not so well as before. 

The dimber here is very good, and it is easy 
at present to procure abundance of it, though a 
considerable part of the country mustremain un- 
settled for some time from the want of it. 
Where the fire is kept out it springs up and 
grows rapidly. The kinds found in this vicini- 
ty are 15 or 16 species of oak, several of hicko- 
ry, black walnut, butternut, brasswood, called 
here lynn, black cherry, black mulberry, honey 
locust, coffee tree, sycamore, white, blue and 
black ash, white and red elm, blackberry, 
cotton wood, sassafras. The black locust is also 
found in some places. Persimons and pecans, 
are abundant in the Illinois bottoms. Crab ap- 
ple trees are very abundant, and also wild pluins 
of every size, color and quality, Papau trees 
are found every where, the fruit is about the 
size and shape of a hog’s kidney, and very good 
when perfectly ripe. I have only eaten three, 
which I got at Wheeling. Their taste is some- 
what like that of a custard. ‘The tree is small, 
and very handsome, and I think would grow in 
Massachusetts. Strawberries, blackberries, and 
raspberries grow in great plenty. Whe sugar 
maple is not common, except in the bottoms 
and along the banks of rivers. ‘The red maple 
is found here. 

The water in this vicinity is good, and it is 
said to be so in all the rolling prairies. In those 
which are flat itis worse. Springs are much 
more common than might be expected in a coun- 
try where there are no hills. The water of the 
wells, which is preferred to that of the springs, 
is found in a stratum of sand the depth of from 
15 to 25 feet. It answers pretty well for wash- 
ing, with strong soap, and would be softer if it 
were not necessary to stone the wells with lime- 
stone. Mill seats are rare; the want of water 
mills is supplied by those which are turned by 
horses, oxen or steam. There are seven or cight 
water mills in this county. It is said that mill 
seats are more common farther north. 

The face of the country, so far as I have seen 
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land rises into gentle swells, like the waves of 
the sea. Some of the prairies are quite flat, with- 
out sufficient inclination forthé water to run off. 
The soil of a large extent of country in this vi- 
cinity is a vegetable mould, two or three feet in 
thickness, and extremely rich. Clay, suitable 
for making bricks, is common, but sand is scarce 
Corn, wheat, and oats are the principal produc- 
tions. Rye prodaces good crops, but is little 
cultivated; potatoes are raised, and also some 
cotton. Clower and other -cultivated grasses 
have but just begun to be introduced. Indian 
corn produces from 60 to 60 bushels per acre: 
with our mode of cultivation it would produce 
more. ‘The usual mode of planting it is, when 
ploughing, to drop the corn in every third fur- 
row and turn the next one upon it. Inthe sum- 
mer they plough among it once or twice, but 
never hoe it. The white Kentucky corn is the 
kind raised here. The ears are large but not 
long. Many people give their cattle and horses 
but little other food during the winter. The 
large Long Island corn would, I think, succeed 
well here. Wheat yields from twenty-five to 
thirty-four bushels to the acre, No spring 
wheat is sown. One settler with the assistance 
of two months hired labor, raised the past seas- 
on 2000 bushels of Indian corn and 600 bushels 
of wheat. This may look like a fish story, but 
it isa fact. Indian corn sells at from twelve to 
fifteen cents per bushel, but does not bring cash. 
Large quantities are taken by the merchants 
for distillation. Wheat, pork and beef are cash 
articles. The price of wheat is 50 cents a bush- 
el; pork $2,50 per hundred; beef $2. The ca- 
nal from Lake Michigan to Illinois river will 
make the market better. It is just begun. 
PRESENTIMENT OF DEATH. 


J have read many cases of presentiment of 
death, as it is called, in which the melancholy 
anticipations of the subject have been realiz- 
ed; but I recollect none which excited my 
sympathies so much as one | heard related by 
General L—— ofthe army. General L 
was in the practice of the law, in the state of 
New York, at the commencement of the war, 
and was appointed a captain of Infantry,— 
When his commission arrived, his student, 
Willian Hunter, a talented and correct young 
man, called upon him and stated his determin- 
ation te go with him. ‘The captain expressed 
his regret that his wishes had not been known 
before the list of officers was complete, that 
he might have procured him a commission— 
as it was, he could only make him a sergeant. 
Hunter made out his own enlistment, and he 
and his captain in a few days filled a compa- 
ny of recruits from the neighborhood. ‘They 
were ordered to the lines, and were in vari- 
ous engagements. Wherever hard fighting 
took place, there were they found. At 
the battle of Chippewa the sergeant for his 
gallantry was promoted to the rank of ensign. 
On the night of the 22d of July following, an 
alarm took place. On investigation it was 
found groundless, and the army was permitted 
to retire to their tents, with the exception of 
an officer of each company, who were direct- 
ed to remain in front of their tents. General, 
then Major L during the night made a 
personal inspection of the encampment. Pas- 
sing down the line, he met the ensign on duty. 
Taking him by the arm, they walked together, 
Hunter was reserved. His commander inquir- 


ed the cause, and after some time he was told 
that he could not aveid a feeling of certainty 
that in a very short time they would have 
another general engagement, and that he 
should fall. This feeling was ridiculed for a 
while, but at length he was told that he should 
be ordered to take charge of a detachment of 
sick, across the river, and out of the reach of 
the enemy. Hunter replied “No, I came here, 
as you know, only to defend the character of 
my country, and nothing could induce me to 
leave my post when danger is to be expected. 
But | feel my fate as decided; and I only men- 
tion it to ask your services in a matter near 
to my heart. You know that I have been en- 
gaged in marriage, to be consuinmated at the 
close of the war. When I fall, 1 wish you to 
take my watch, and procure my bounty land 
for Deborah ———. Tell her, and my friends 
at home, that I have done my duty.” ‘he 
battle of Bridgewater took place on the 25th 
of July. Hunter was observed by his com- 
mander foremost in all danger. He fought 
bravely till the battle was decided in favor of 
our countrymen, when a straggling fire from 
one of the enemy’s retreating muskets, pass- 
ed through his heart, and fulfilled the melan- 
choly presentiment of Ensign Hunter. Deb- 
oralh ——— still wears her weeds in sorrow 
fur her gallant lover. 


A PASTORAL BALLAD. 
An Celia! when wilt thou be kind? 
When pity my tears and complaiut? 
To merey, my fair, be inclined; 
For mercy belougs to a saint. 
O dart not disdain from thine eye; 
Propitiously smile on my love: 
No more let me heave the sad sigh; 
Tut all cares from my bosom remove. 
My gardens are crowded with flowers, 

My vines are all loaded with grapes, 
Nature sports in my fountains and bowers; 
And assumes her most beautiful shapes. 

The shepherds admire my lays, 
When I pipe, they all flock to my song, 
They deck me with laurel and bays, 
Aud list to me all the day long. 
But their laurels and praises are vain, 
‘They’ve no joy or delight for me now, 
For Celia despises my strain, 
And that withers the wreath on my brow. 
Then adivu ye gay shepherds and maids! 
Vl die by the woods and the groves! 
There complain in the thickest dark shades, 
And chant the sad tale of my loves! 


SMALLEST STaTe rue Worip.—Gersau, a 
little village close to the water, lies charm- 
ingly. It stands upon a low platforin of the 
brightest grass, level with the lake, about a 
quarter of a mile square, and bounded on the 
other three sides by lofty mountains. Its 
white houses lie along the margin of the wa- 
ter, every one with its garden, and every gar- 
den full of white lilies. I thought I had sel- 
dom seen a spot of sweeter seclusion. The 
story of Gersau is curious. Before the revo- 
lution it was a republic, separate and inde- 
pendent, and was certainly the least state in 
the world. [ts territory was not two miles 
square, and it centained about two hundred 
houses, and twelve hundred inhabitants. An 
attempt was made in 1813 to revive the re- 
public, but it failed. 
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VM NOT A HANDSOME MAN. 


WueEn I have pondered, now and then, 
The miseries that arise 

Fiom those thrice-favored mortals, 
With lovely and eyes;” 

The girls that daily lose their wits, 
From ‘‘looks were lightnings flash;” 

The tears, and sighs, and faiuting fits, 
Produced by a mustache; 

The battles, murders, wounds, and scars 
Since first the world begau— 

I very often think my stars 
Vm not a handsome man. 

“Though Tam tender to them all, 
For me they never fret; 

f vever caus’d a tear to fall 
From any female yet! 

We part—tor twenty years or two— 
No ‘strong convulsions” tell— 

We meet—I faulter “How d’ye do?” 
‘They laugh a gay ‘Quite well.” 

Zuever hear ou’ve grown so thin,” 
From Fanny, or from Anne; 

1 can’t perceive they care a pin— 
Pm not a handsome man. 

My boot’s from Hoby, you can see, 
My coat is eut by Stulz— 

And yet they don’t consider me 
Like other male adults! 

My figure they can scarce abuse, 
And each proportion suits, 

I’m five feet ten, in dancing shoes, 
And six feet one, in boots; 

Yet, ata ball, no girl ere had 
wame upon her fro 

For waltz, quadrille, or gallopxde— 
I'm not a handsome man. 

The ‘‘so!t regrets,” the ‘‘agony,” 
The ‘‘soothings,” that repay 

A broken heart, or head, on me 
Are never thrown away; : 

They see me take, without remorse, 
No sust’nance for a week; 

Or mount the most neck-breaking horse, 
Without a single shrick: 

No **Don’t for mercy’s sake be rash,” 
No tender ‘*How you ean,” 

Unheeded all my bones may crash— 
i’m not a handsome man! 


All my perfections have an ‘‘1r,”” 
My virtues all a ‘‘BuT,” 

gait is graceful, Bur too stiff;” 
His mouth well shaped, 1F shut! 

‘He writes the most delicious rhymes, 
But has not one blue vein!” 

‘Vike Byron, raves of foreign climes, 
But Heavens! he is so plain:” 

Even my ee | some defect 
Supplies, for them to scan, 

‘His songs are really roo correct”— 
I’m not a handsome man. 


And yet I bear with all their pets, 
As well as all their airs, 

Their moukeys, squirrels, paroquets, 
Tame goldfinches, and hares: 

I visit Laura, and I bring 
Her swan, a “comfiture;” 

J call on Fanny, and I fling 
Her monkey——a ‘‘douceur;” 

Vet this, for all I have withstood, 
The only praise they can— 

he’s not deauti fil; he’s good”-— 
I’m not a handsome man! 


Curious Ortnocrarity.—A farmer in the 
country lately made out a bill to a person who 
had employed him, and whose christian name 
was Jacob. It would puzzle some people, more 
learned than the farmer, to put five letters 
together none of which are in the word “Ja- 
cob,” and make it sound as well as “Ge- 
kup,” which was the way the farmer spelt it. 


Inp1an Exvoquencr.—The eloquence of the 
North American Indian has never appeared 
to full advantage; the interpreters generally 
employed being ignorant and illiterate per- 
sons. There is often no less ingenuity than 
beauty in their ideas. One of the settlers on 
our western borders, had used a great deal of 
argument to an Indian, in order to dissuade 
him from an hostile expedition on which he 
was about to set out. The Indian listened 
with fixed attention, and when bis adviser had 
ceased, replied, that what he had been saying 
was undoubtedly extremely just; but that his 
feelings aud resentments were not thus to be 
reasoned away. ‘Your arguments,” said he, 
“are like good medicine, which yet often 
fails of effect, the patient takes it, but the 
pulse continues high in the temple,” 


At an inquest on the body of a child in London, 
five weeks old, one of the jurymen stated that the 
reputed father of it, a son of Burns the poet, had’ 


eighty-two children. 
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Philipsburg, is received and credited.—W II P, of that 
place is also credited in full —-J & SS 8, of Bedford, 
NY, is received and credited’——The letter of HFC, 
dated Canterbury, NY, is totally unintelligible; there is 
no subscriber at that oflice; he unust be more explicit.— 
N G, Pittston Ferry, is received and credited in full 
for Vols. 4 and 5.——O T, of Woodstock, will find his 
premium ready at No.7 Park Street, Boston.——A let- 
ter from North End, postage unpaid, has been returned 
to the post office unopened ——J W L's premium, of 
Jeffersonton,Va. has been forwarded as directed,and his 
enclosure credited.——W D V, of Bethel, NC, is receiv- 
ed; the contents pay in full for Vols. 4 and 5.——A M B, 
of Georgetown, Ca. is informed that he can pay the 
agent at that place ——J 8, of Pittsburg, is received and 
credited. —J 8, Shober’s Mill, O. is received and cre- 
dited.——F T, Greenville, is received; the contents is 
in full for Vol.5.——P H, of Milford, Ms. is received 
and credited.——Vhe enclosure from J RN, Hartford, 
NY, is received. OST, Rock Stream, NY, is re- 
ceived, and instructions will be attended to at the close 
of this volume, which is paid.——S L_ of Franklinton, 
Ja. is received and Ariel forwarded.——G W B, West- 
field, NY, is received and credited, and is informed that 
a few eomp'ete setts of this volume can yet be suppli- 
ed if applied for soon.——J T H, Shawneetown, H. is 
received and credited—all right L F, of Schenee- 
tady, NY, ts received, credited, and papers seni. 
The enclosure from A P, Zanesville, O. is received and 
credited; he is informed that no copies of Vol. 3 are of 
hand.-——R S H, Troy, O. is received—all right—he 
will please accept our thanks. ——T C, of Lexington, 
Ga. is received and credited—The enclosures from 
Grafton, O. and Jordan, NY, are received and credit- 
ed.——G M, Copeland, Te. is received and credited in 
full for Vol. 5. 

Subscribers are informed that notes of a less denomina- 
tion than $5, if genuine, are received at par in pay- 
ment of subscriptions. 
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